participate in a restitution scheme, or when a victim's losses have been passed on to another party.
Type III restitution requires an offender to make repayments in the form of personal services to the victim. This may occur, for example, when a judge requires juvenile vandals to clean up or make repairs to damaged property.
Type IV restitution occurs when an offender is required to provide service to the community rather than the direct victim. The Community Service Orders program in Great Britain is an example of this type.2 While initially viewed as a variant of restitution, community service has more recently come to be viewed as a conceptually and administratively distinct sentencing alternative.
Restitution must be distinguished from victim compensation. The latter involves a monetary payment made by a state agency using tax monies to victims of violent crimes whether or not the offender is apprehended. Restitution, on the other hand, directly involves the offender in making payments of either money or service to the victim of crime or to a symbolic substitute.
HISTORY
Restitution as a penal alternative dates back to the ancient civilizations. The Code of Hammurabi, the Torah, and Greek and Roman law all contained graduated scales of compensation paid to crime victims by offenders or their kin (Schafer 1970). Initially, the focus of restitutive justice was on protecting the offender from the aggressive retaliation of the victim and the community rather than on compensating the victims, although the transfer of money or property from offender to victim generally occurred (Edelherz et al. 1975).
Restitution was also a characteristic sanction in the early Middle Ages among barbarian societies. In the seventh century the Anglo-Saxons developed a restitutive code that specified the amount of compensation or blood money to be paid for each type of crime as a substitute for traditional retaliation. The amount was specified for injury to each part of the body, with injury payments "carefully graded to reflect substantive
2In 1972 the Criminal Justice Act empowered the courts to order offenders 17 years of age or older to perform unpaid work as a service to the community. The offender must consent to the sentence and work between 40 and 240 hours (Pease et al. 1975). The program began on an experimental basis in London, was judged to be a viable correctional alternative for offenders who would normally have been incarcerated, and has gradually been expanded throughout Britain (Pease et al. 1975, 1977; Young 1979).urts, 300 Newport Avenue, Williamsburg, Va. 23185 (grants No. 76-NI-99-0133, 76-JN-99-0022, 76-JN-99-002251, and 76-JN-99-0021 from OJJDP).
